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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF RURAL EDUCATION 



A. Works, of Cornell University. Pro- 
fessor Works read a paper on the needs 
of the rural school, which appears In an- 
other part of this Issue of The Phi Delta 
Kappan. It Is a notable contribution to 
sound theory of rural education. 

The toastmaster then asked each 
brother from any Chapter except the 
Harvard Chapter to rise and give his 
name and position. He then asked the 
Harvard (Iota) members to stand and 
give a Harvard cheer for the visitors, 
which they did with a will. 

The last speaker was Dean James E. 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dean Russell sketched the 
beginnings of professional training in 



this country and told of the difficulties 
under which the earlier workers, Hanus 
of Harvard. DeGarno, the McMurrys, and 
others, had labored. He spoke of the 
necessity of persuading men to go into 
the work of professional training and 
urged the men there present to use their 
personal influence in getting young men 
to take up the work. There are, he said, 
as many posts as there ever were waiting 
for the right men. With the differentia- 
tion of training and service the opportu- 
nity becomes greater and greater. Dean 
Russell's address was an impressive and 
inspiring message. 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
.Ambries. 

HENRY W. HOLMES (Iota) 



Economic Aspects of Rural Education 

Geo. A. Works (Theta, '45) 
Professor of Rural Education, Cornell University 



An outstanding characteristic of the 
shifts that have taken place in popula- 
tion in this country is the decline in the 
proportion of our people living under 
rural conditions. Two bodies of facts 
bearing on this question are of sufficient 
importance to be recalled for use in this 
discussion. 

1. Taking the definition of rural popu- 
lation as used in the Federal Census, 
the changes in percentages that have 
taken place have been as follows: 1880, 
71.4%; 1890, 64.6%; 1900, 60.0%; 1910, 
54.2% and by 1920 it had declined to 
48.6%. The last census revealed the fact 
that for the first time in our history a 
majority of our population is living under 
urban conditions. 

2. Even more striking has been the 
increase in the proportion living in 
places of 8,000 or over. In 1790, 3.3% of 
our population were living under those 
conditions. By 1920 this proportion had 
grown to 43.8%. 

These and similar figures frequently 
appear in the press. Many speakers and 
writers use them in connection with dis- 
cussions of economic and social prob- 
lems relating to the country. In fact, the 
decline in proportion of our population 
living in rural communities is frequently 
referred to as our "rural problem." The 
remedies that have been suggested are 
numerous, including a variety of forms 
of paternalism, but the one that is of 
chief interest to this group is that the 
schools should be used to stem the tide 
of the movement from country to city. 
In recent years many educational as well 



as popular writers have been carried 
away by the possibilities of so trans- 
forming the country schools that they 
would be the means of keeping on the 
farms for their life service those who 
were born there. 

The statements which follow have been 
selected from the writings of persons en- 
gaged in educational work as illustrative 
of this view: 

"In our dreams we have limitless re- 
sources, and the people yield themselves 
with perfect docility to our moulding 
hand. The present education conven- 
tions fade from our minds, and, unham- 
ipered by tradition, we work our own good 
will upon a grateful and responsive rural 
folk. We shall not try to make the3e 
people or any of their children into philo- 
sophers or men of learning or of science. 
We have not to raise up from among 
them authors, editors, po,ets, or men of 
letters. We shall not search for embryo 
great artists, painters, musicians, nor 
shall we cherish even the humble ambi- 
tion to raise up from among them law- 
yers, doctors, preachers, politicians, 
statesmen, of whom we now have ample 
supply. The task that we set before our- 
selves is very simple as well as a very 
beautiful one, to train these people as we 
find them to a perfectly ideal life just 
where they are." 

"The purpose of the rural school is 
avowedly to prepare rural folk for use- 
ful, contented life on the farm." 

"Here they early learn that they are 
indigenous to the soil; that they must 
live and die here." 
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"The real problem is to establish on 
the land a permanent agricultural popu- 
lation made up of the rural-minded peo- 
ple now there and their increase from 
generation to generation." 

Instead of accepting the point of view 
expressed in these statements it will be 
the main purpose of this discussion to 
show that the attitude taken by Presi- 
dent Waters is much sounder from a so- 
cial and economic viewpoint. He says, 
"Children born in the country are en- 
titled to as much freedom of choice of 
occupation as are those brought up in 
town and are entitled to as substantial 
help from the public schools in making 
an intelligent choice." 

In endeavoring to establish this point 
of view, in addition to the data already 
given, the following points should be 
noted : 

1. That there has not been an actual 
decline in the number of persons living 
on farms in this country. The decline is 
in reality a failure of rural population to 
retain its relative numerical importance, 
as contrasted with the number of urban 
dwellers. It is a failure of farming to 
increase, in the number of workers en- 
gaged in it, as rapidly as non-agricultural 
industries have. 

2. The physical production of farm 
products before 1900 increased more 
rapidly than did our total population and 
since that time it has kept pace with the 
increase in total population. To put it 
differently, during the past twenty years 
the farmers of this country have in- 
creased their production as rapidly as the 
demand for farm products, as repre- 
sented by growth in population, has 
taken place. It is true that they have 
increased in price but so have other com- 
modities. 

Why has there been this decline in 
proportion of our rural population? Pri- 
marily, because of two fundamental 
changes that have taken place in farm- 
ing. As a result of these changes there 
has been no need on the farms for all 
who were born and reared there. The 
relation of these economic forces is so 
significant in considering the educational 
needs of the open country that they 
should have at least a brief considera- 
tion. 

1. The introduction of improved ma 
chinery has reduced the proportion of the 
population that it is necessary to have 
on the farms in order to produce the 
needed food supply. This surplus labor 
has gone to the industrial centers where 
the need and demand for labor has been 
greater. A few examples will give con- 



creteness to this general statement. In 
1850 it required 57 minutes of man labor 
to harvest a bushel of corn but in 1894 
only 22.5 minutes were required. In the 
period from 1850 to 1895 the amount of 
human labor that was required to harvest 
a ton of timothy hay declined from 21 
hours and 50 minutes to 3 hours and 56.5 
minutes. In case of a bushel of wheat 
the reduction was from 3 hours and 3 
minutes in 1830 to 10 minutes in 1896; 
and in oats from one hour and 39 minutes 
in 1830 to 10 minutes in 1893. Similar 
changes took place in the amount of hu- 
man labor that was required in the pro- 
duction of practically all farm crops. 
These changes were primarily due to in- 
creased use of machinery. 

In 1880 the average value of machinery 
on farms of ten acres or over was $136; 
in 1890, $151; and in 1900, $208. Quaint- 
ance computed the amount of man power 
saved in the production of nine of the 
leading farm crops in 1896 as contrasted 
with what it would have required to pro- 
duce the same crops at periods ranging 
from 30 to 60 years earlier when hand 
methods prevailed. He found it required 
only 21% as much human labor in 1896 
as would have been required to produce 
the same crops at the earlier dates. 

The introduction of farm machinery 
has resulted in an increase in the number 
of acres that a farmer can handle and in 
an increase in the number of horses per 
worker. In 1880 the average number of 
acres in certain specified crops per work- 
er was 23.3, and in 1890, 27.5 and by 1900 
it had increased to 31.0. The increase 
in horses per worker for the same dates 
are shown by the figures: 1.7, 2.2, and 
2.3. 

An interesting illustration of the ap- 
plication of all of these forces is found 
in the period from 1900 to 1910. In gen- 
eral the most marked decline in the 
proportion of rural population took place 
in the most fertile farming sections of 
the country. It took place in the states 
of Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois and 
Ohio, and was accompanied by a decrease 
in the number of small farms. In this 
region there were 5.7 horses per hundred 
acres of crops in 1900 but by 1910 this 
number had increased to 6.5. It is an 
illustration of what had generally taken 
place in this country during the past half 
century; a release of man power from 
the farms, by the application of machin- 
ery and horse power. 

2. The occupational and geographical 
division of labor has stimulated the 
movement cityward. A century ago the 
farms were practically self-sufficing. 
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Since that time a large range of activi- 
ties has been transferred from them to 
centres where they can be so conducted 
that the desired products can be more 
economically manufactured or a better 
standardization secured. By this process 
an enormous amount of work has been 
removed from the farms with a conse- 
quent decrease in the labor demand on 
them. The activities that have been 
taken from the farm are largely con- 
cerned with the production of commodi- 
ties for which there is almost unlimited 
demand providing they have sufficient 
variety of form, are cheap, and there is 
adequate purchasing power. This has 
left to the farm the production of com- 
modities for which it is possible to de- 
velop only a limited demand. The in- 
creased call for the products of the farm 
is contingent upon growth in population 
and as has been stated the physical pro- 
duction in agriculture has kept pace with 
the increments in population. 

How long will this movement toward 
city continue? It may be expected to last 
as long as increased efficiency of labor 
and managerial ability, as further appli- 
cations of machinery and improvements 
in quality of livestock and crops more 
than keep pace with the demands for the 
products of the farm. The operation of 
these forces will also be affected by the 
extent to which it is found profitable to 
transfer still further activities from the 
farm to manufacturing centres. Further- 
more this "swarming" from country to 
city should continue as long as these 
forces are operative. To stop the move- 
ment by any artificial means would be a 
mistake. 

Frequently statistics are quoted re- 
garding production per acre in European 
countries to show how much more effi- 
cient the agriculture is in those countries 
than in our own. It is true that in most 
instances they can show a larger return 
per acre than we can but in none of them 
is the return per unit of human labor as 
great as with us. It is this fact that has 
made it possible to maintain a high 
standard of living on the farm in this 
country and therefore a much higher 
type of farmer than would otherwise 
have been possible. The significance of 
this from a national standpoint can 
hardly be over-estimated. In a large 
measure the progress of this country has 
been conditioned by the fact that an 
efficient farming population handling 
efficient machinery and animals has been 
able to produce an adequate supply of 
raw material for our food and clothing 
in the face of a decline in the proportion 
of people engaged in farming. 



As a result today only about a third 
of our population has to live on farms 
in order to produce the crude material 
from which our food and clothing come. 
In China it is necessary for 80 per cent 
of the people to farm in order to accom- 
plish the same end. It is the efficiency 
of our farming population that has made 
possible the release of a large amount of 
human energy that has been utilized in 
putting the raw products of farm, fore3t 
and mines into higher forms of utility. 
To carry forward these transformations 
with the greatest measure of economy 
it has been necessary to bring laborers 
together in large numbers. The result 
has been the marked growth of urban 
population. 

If those who believe the rural schools 
should have been used to stem this move- 
ment could have had their way, it is very 
unlikely that they would have been able 
completely to accomplish their ends. If 
they had done so it would have been ex- 
tremely unfortunate from an economic 
and social viewpoint for the country as 
a whole. It is not to be denied that 
both country and city have had to face 
serious problems as a result of the migra- 
tion cityward, but it is held that these 
problems are less momentous and less 
acute than the ones we would now face 
if the movement had been stopped in 
the suggested manner. 

The school system should never be 
used to hold children in the country be- 
cause it is their place of birth any nore 
than it should be an instrument for fix- 
ing other class distinctions based on 
occupation or social standing of parents. 
The basic factor that should and does 
determine the number of people on farms 
is an economic one. Men will engage 
in the farming vocations in adequate 
numbers when the financial and other 
rewards that one gets for service in them 
compare favorably with what his ca- 
pacity, training, and effort will bring to 
him in other lines of human endeavor. 

In passing it is interesting to note that 
propaganda for people to remain on 
farms comes primarily from people who 
are not themselves to be found there. 
So pronounced is this that one is led to 
wonder if it is not largely the attitude 
of mind of those who "think of farming 
only in terms of its possibilities as a 
source of cheap food rather than as a 
basic vocation that conditions the life 
of millions of our people. The keen in- 
terest manifested by urban organizations 
in putting funds into propaganda de- 
signed to retain young people in the 
country through artificial incentives is 
altogether too common evidence of this 
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point of view. More surprising still is been too generally accepted without an 

the fact that agencies of our national analysis of its social and economic im- 

government should be used for the same plications. 

purpose as they have been in recent 2. To direct your attention to the 
years. It is to be hoped that there will great opportunity that you have to help 
be a general awakening in the near fu- make right the educational facilities of 
ture to the viciousness of activities of the open country. Before this end can 
this nature. The country needs capable be attained there are a large number of 
men and women in its rural citizenship problems relating to curricula, courses of 
but they should be there because of the study, administration, teacher training, 
conditions surrounding farming and as and finance that must be solved. Are 
the result of the working of an educa- they receiving, at present, consideration 
tional system characterized by adequate that is commensurate with their import- 
provision for vocational guidance and ance? Not if we wish to be able to have 
not as the outcome of propaganda. equality of educational opportunity to be 

But why impose this discussion on this more than a high sounding phrase. The 

group? If our Fraternity is representa- ideals of democracy can never be real- 

tive of the most potent forces in the ized under conditions which make it nec- 

field of education, as I believe it to be, essary for millions engaged in our most 

the reasons are two: fundamental industry to have such in- 

1. To challenge the view that has re- adequate school facilities as generally ob- 
ceived such wide currency; namely, that tain in our rural districts. The present 
it is or should be the mission of the situation is a challenge to the best re- 
rural school to hold children in the coun- search and teaching ability in our Fra- 
try — a well sounding statement that has ternity. 

Opportunities for Professional Careers 
in Education 

During 1921 the results of a study to determine why a larger number of capable 
young men did not enter the teaching profession were published in the columns of 
The Phi Delta Kappan. The discussion of the results of that investigation stimu- 
lated Eugene M. Hinton, a graduate student in Education, to undertake a study of 
the opportunities for professional careers as a high school principal- The article which 
follows is a report of the results of a preliminary investigation of the problem. Al- 
though the study is incomplete, it is published at this time with the hope that it may 
stimulate other members of the Fraternity to begin the investigation of similar prob- 
lems. The Executive Committee of Phi Delta Kappa is committed to the policy of 
encouraging in every way possible the scientific study of educational problems. There 
is need at this time of accurate detailed studies of the duties, responsibilities, oppor- 
tunities and rewards which attach to each important field of educational activity, such 
as the superintendency, elementary school principalships, and instructorships in 
normal schools and colleges, ft is recommended that the members of each local 
chapter, alumni chapter, and research association consider the advisability of making 
a careful study during the current year of the significant facts concerning a particular 
field of activity. The Editorial Board of The Phi Delta Kappan ivill be glad to 
consider the possibility of publishing the results of such studies in the national 
magazine. 

WILLIAM S. GRAY. National President. 

An Investigation of the High School Principalship 
as a Profession 

Eugene M. Hinton, Culver, Indiana. 

INTRODUCTION professional careers in that field of edu- 
Purpose of the investigation. The pur- cational work. This problem is especial- 
pose of this investigation was to secure l y significant because of the widespread 
and interpret significant facts concern- interest on the part of the Fraternity in 
ing high school principals in order to de- the advantages and disadvantages of 
termine the opportunities for attractive careers in Education. Unless there are 



